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MEXICAN CAVES WITH HUMAN REMAINS. 

BY EDWARD PALMER. 

NEAR the western border of the State of Coahuila, Mexico, are 
to be found several caves in the limestone formation of the 
mountains. In these caves human remains were found. This 
section of country under consideration is commonly called the 
Lajona, which means overflowed. During the rainy season, 
which is the months of July, August and September, the river 
Nazas overflows its banks, and inundates the valley. Of late 
years cotton and corn has been cultivated. To prevent the ex- 
cess of water from destroying the plants, large canals are dug 
round the fields, and connected with the river. These canals are 
used for irrigating the crops. Previous to the advent of the 
Spaniards this section could not have been much cultivated, as 
the good land was overflowed at the growing season, and previous 
to the rains it was too dry for crops to mature before the wet 
season, when the overflow would destroy them. 

It present's to the eye of an observer a country unfit to sustain 
a large permanent people without modern appliances. Its nu- 
merous mountains are dry and rocky, without trees, though 
having a few stunty bushes and plants in the shady recesses. 
The valley also is as dry and barren except immediately about 
the receding waters. The plants naturally produced in a country 
of this character are the cactus, agave, yucca, mesquite, Larrea 
mexicana, and allied forms. These are either armed with thorns, 
or are so excessively bitter that neither wild nor domestic animals 
using them for food can exterminate them. 

Animals are scarce; deer, two species of rabbits, skunk, 
badgers, ground squirrels, and rats, with snakes, lizards, birds 
and fish, are limited in number, except rabbits and blackbirds. 

The food products of a country determines its capacity to sus- 
tain life, especially when without domestic animals, and situated 
as these people were in the midst of a desert waste without any 
productive country immediately near from which to draw food 
supplies from, moving from place to place as the food and water 
supply admitted during the dry season, in the wet they could with 
pack-animals move their effects to the near mountains in which 
water is then to be found. During the dry season there are but 
two plants in that section, which could be counted upon for a sup- 
ply of food, game being merely incidental. 
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In the spring the center or crown of the agave was roasted, 
when it became a nutritious article of food, and in summer the 
mesquite beans are ripe. After the flood of waters had subsided, 
annual plants, like the sunflower, would produce abundance of 
seeds, which the inhabitants could return and gather. 

As to the dead found in the caves, they had their knees drawn 
to their chin, also the hands, and so encased in their robes, and 
so securely bound with bands made of net-work, that they formed 
a convenient bundle for handling. Some had but one wrapping 
around the bones, others two ; these during life were clothing 
and bedding, one worn round the waist and fastened by a belt ; the 
other, worn over the shoulders, was fastened by two strings, at- 
tached thereto for that purpose. Those with only one wrapper, 
which was worn on the shoulders by day, wore around the waist 
in two parts appendages made of fringe or cloth ; sometimes 
feathers were attached to the fringed ends to make the fringe 
longer and more showy; one division was worn behind the other 
in front. The heads of the dead were variously cared for. One 
had drawn over it a worked bag, another had a cap of net-work 
to which was fastened a profusion of feathers; this head rested in 
a collar of braided cat-tail rushes ; other heads were placed in 
round pads that are usually worn on the heads of females to sup- 
port the jars of water while carrying them. Sandals of various 
qualities were used, made of agave fibers. The ornaments worn 
were seeds of plants, vertebrae of snakes, roots of medical plants, 
pieces of shell, bone or stone cut into suitable shapes. 

Caves as depositories of the dead were very suitable, and saved 
the labor of digging graves in the earth. In the caves the dead 
were laid therein without any earth being placed over them. 

Raw materials for clothing was supplied mainly from the differ- 
ent agaves and yuccas ; in fact, all the fabrics and sandals found 
with the cave dead were made from the fibers or leaves of those 
plants. Skins of animals seem only used to a limited extent for 
clothing, these plants furnishing a cooler and more durable fabric 
for hot climates. 

The remains found in the cave have their hair done up in one 
bunch behind, and bound very tight by cords ; they are very 
short in length, very unlike the hair of many of the Indians of the 
United States, whose hair hang down to and below their waists 
done up in two bundles, one on each side, larger than the bunch 
found with the cave dead. 
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The wooden handles and tools were cut by stone tools, and 
when they were required to be sharp, smooth and round, they 
were rendered so by rubbing with stones. 

As no ruins of ancient dwellings are to be found in the cave 
district, it is to be inferred that they lived in dwellings of very 
perishable materials. 

Baskets, plain and ornamented, were made from the split twigs 
of the Rhus or split roots of the mesquite bound over small rolls 
of grass. Dress goods were all made by hand-loom, or made of 
skins, and all garments of the same fashion were as plain as could 
be made. Only two pieces of pottery were found. If the war- 
like character of the people is to be inferred from the implements 
found, they should be considered very peaceable, for only two 
arrow-heads, parts of two bows, and one arrow shaft, to which is 
attached a piece of reed, having inserted in it a piece of a wooden 
arrow, the kind often used to kill small game; knives of fine 
finish made of stones, which by their size and shape would indi- 
cate they were used in cutting the maguey plant for roasting, and 
for dividing it after being cooked, were found. 

For beds, small sticks and twigs of plants, over which were laid 
grasses, leaves, hides of animals, or mats, were used, as indicated 
by the remnants found in the caves. For covering by night, 
their clothing answered admirably, being long and of a width 
sufficient to cover them ; their garments may be called long,, 
narrow blankets, retaining their strength to the present time ; 
bands, parallel lines or simple diamonds or squares were used in 
ornamentation. The colors used in dyeing are yet bright and 
perfect, being black, yellow, brown, red, and orange. 

Easily constructed from the small pools, and sticks for the 
side and frame ; for a roof, grass and earth, or yucca leaves were 
used. These simple huts were airy and cool, suited to the wants 
of a people living in a state of nature, and the requirements of a 
hot climate. 

Are the native inhabitants of the country under consideration, 
descendants of those whose remains are found in the caves ? 
Though they have been modified to some extent by the Catholic 
religion, and introduced customs from Spain, they present very 
much in their customs which compel the belief that they are yet 
more truly Indian than any thing else. They live in their simple 
huts with a household paraphernalia of Indians, often without the 
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least furniture. Beds, blankets, belts, shoes, baskets, crockery, 
hand-looms, and metates or stone mills with which they prepare 
their seeds and grain for food are still used, and the present in- 
habitants use many native plants and seeds for food that were 
used by the cave dead, while cotton and wool have taken the 
place of the agave and yucca fiber for clothing, and leather is sub- 
stituted for plant fibers and leaves for shoes ; it is only change of 
materials, not of mode of manufacture or superiority of workman- 
ship that make a difference. The fiber of the agave though not 
now in use for clothing, is yet used to make ropes, mats, &c, 
the mode of preparing the fiber is handed down by cave people, 
and the knife now used for the cutting up of the agave plant for 
domestic uses though of iron, is fashioned after the stone knife 
found with the dead in the caves. As one sees the people in their 
domestic relations, in their daily avocations, when engaged in 
their dances, in their desire for idleness, taking into consideration 
all the above mentioned traits, one comes to the conclusion that 
they are the descendants of the cave people. The influence 
of the Catholic church has caused them to bury their dead in the 
ground. The present race not of Spanish origin is Indian. 

Glancing over the physical geography and the natural produc- 
tions of the country about the caves, the question may be asked, 
how high in the scale of advancement did the former inhabitants 
of this section rise? The clothing and utensils found with the dead 
answers the question. A race of Indians, without commerce, de- 
pendent upon the natural productions of a desert country to 
supply their daily want; long practice in the use of their simple 
arts had created that perfection, which has given rise to the belief 
that only a superior race could produce like results. A people 
in nature, in a climate with nine months drouth, without domestic 
animals and modern civilization could not become rich or civi- 
lized according to modern views. Studying closely this section 
with the evidences found with the cave dead, and comparing other 
lands with a similar production, and one finds there a like race 
with corresponding manners and customs. Take for instance 
ancient Peru and its people ; the Territories of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Southern California with their inhabitants as found 
at the Spanish Conquest, and compare them with that portion of 
Mexico formerly inhabited by the race whose remains are found 
in the caves, and one will find not only a resemblance of produc- 
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tions from the soil, but, the people possessing the same ability to 
take nature's gifts, and adapt them to their every day wants in a 
highly satisfactory manner. We are astounded in beholding 
their workmanship, they simply took nature's gifts and made the 
best of them. Comparing the cave clothing with that of the 
ancient Peruvians, we find a close alliance ; both made by a 
hand-loom, the same as is used by the Indians of Peru, Mexico, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Southern California to-day. The rude 
Navajo Indian makes a blanket upon one of these hand-looms, 
which commands not only a good price from white men, but 
their admiration — yet he is considered a savage — lives in a hut. 
It is not necessary to live in palaces, in order to perform great 
works, and it is shown by our ancient and modern American In-' 
dians, that they were equal to emergencies, until compelled to 
face Europeans with their civilization. 

In the New and Old World, it is customary to consider 
those that lived in caves to be a distinctive people from those 
called Pueblos or town-dwellers. The evidences of these kinds of 
habitations are to be found in many places. There was another 
class of dwellings : the perishable huts made of tree branches and 
thatched, of which nothing is left. The dwellers in each of these 
three classes of buildings might be of the same race. In the win- 
ter living in caves, in summer or while attending to crops they 
might live in temporary stick-huts. Some caves contain human 
remains, these have been put there as the easiest means of dis- 
posing of the dead. If surrounded by enemies, as the industrious 
and peaceful Indians of ancient times were, they had become 
Pueblos or dwellers in towns as a means of defence, yet they could 
be of the same people as the cave-dwellers, or those who inhab- 
ited brush houses. There was a distinctive race from the above 
which lived in brush huts ; they lived by the chase, and roamed at 
will over the land, always warring against the town-dwellers. In 
some sections many stone implements are found, in others those of 
bronze. The finding of these tools of different materials is no evi- 
dence of their being made by distinctive people or in remote 
periods from each other, for sometimes one finds both together. 
Ancient and modern people irt nature use whatever their section 
afforded. There is no reason to suppose that the so-called 
mound-builders were different from the cave-dwellers. Town- 
dwellers, makers of flint or bronze implements, they were all of 
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the same great division ; i. e. buryers of the dead. Their war-like 
enemies compelled them to live in brush huts, built together in a 
wooded country in winter, and in the openings in summer; thus 
the mounds with human remains therein occur in these sections. 

A difference in the kind of dwellings or tools do not of them- 
selves warrant the conclusion of some writers that each distinctive 
class was an evidence of tribal or race difference. We might as 
well consider the makers of pottery a distinct people ; but they 
were not, for every race of Indian made and used pottery in 
ancient times, and at the present time, even the warlike Indian, 
without fixed habitations, has his though of a plainer kind. There 
are some who think that the kind of pottery argues a different race 
origin ; this is not so, the different qualities of pottery and forms 
are designed to suit the different purposes for which they were 
made, and not for a display of race distinctions. In Mexico and 
the United States in ancient times, the Indians used the same 
method of rendering their pottery hard and smooth as is now 
practiced by the Indians of Mexico to-day. A pebble of agate or 
jasper is used to rub over the surface of the pottery as soon as the 
new made article is dry; a fine, hard, smooth surface is the result; 
it has been considered a varnish. I saw it in general use ; it is a 
new fact not known to writers before my visit to Mexico in 1877 
and 1878. 

In conclusion, I would say that there are two races of Indians 
to-day, as there were in ancient times, circumstances causing 
various interminglings, resulting in differences in manners and 
customs. 

:o: 

EDITORS' TABLE. 

EDITORS : A. S. PACKARD, JR., AND E. D. COPE. 

Professor E. DuBois Raymond has recently delivered a 



lecture before the physicians of the German army, on exercise or 
use, in which he makes some important admissions. We hope to 
give an abstract of the lecture, but content ourselves, at present, 
with the following extracts : " We should be, therefore, free to 
admit, with some appearance of reason, that the vigor of the 
muscles of wings and of digging feet; the thick epidermis of the 
palm of the hand and of the sole of the foot ; the callosities of 
the tail and of the ischia of some monkeys; the processes of 



